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A wise Scout reads her own magazine— The Rally 








START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT! 


Resolve to become a Rally 


subscriber immediately 


Because— 


January 1s going to be our Allied number 
full of international scout news—as well 
as a report on The Fourth Liberty Loan. 


February will contain some fine sugges 
tions for leaders. There will also be a 
new serial, an exciting adventure story. 


March—but that is enough—just wait 
and see! 


Send in your $1.°° now. 


























The Story of a Girl Who Found a Scout Law ina Haystack 





TURQUOISE AND DIAMONDS 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 


O MERRILL was reflecting 
deeply. Lounging on the fra- 
grant pine needles, she leaned 
back against a mossy stone, 

and looking over the placid waters 
of the little cove below her camp en- 
gaged herself with the problem of 
making up her mind. 

It was really no light matter, as 
you will see for yourself, when I tell 
you that it had to do with a smart 
new set of furs and a marquise ring 
—turquoise set round with dia- 
monds. 

At the end of school her father 
had said to her: 

“You have done pretty well with 
your studies, Jo. You may go to 
Miss Barlow’s camp on Lake Wah- 
muc, if you wish, and while you are 
gone make up your mind what vou 
would like for Christmas. You may 
have the new furs you wanted, or the 
ring. These are war times, and we 
are using all we can spare for the 
bonds, or perhaps you could have 
both. Think it over, and decide 
which you want most.” 

Her father had always allowed 
her to select her chief present in this 
way, and Jo thought it a very nice 
custom, only sometimes it was diffi- 
cult, and especially this time, when 
she wanted both those things so 
much. What should she do? Should 
she wear her old furs another winter 
and take the ring, or choose the new 
mink set and give her old ones to— 
well, say the Belgians? That would 
be helping somebody, and Jo liked 
to “help somebody” especially when 
it meant having something very nice 


for herself, at the same time. She 
nodded quite positively. 
“T’ll take the furs,’ she said 


aloud. “I'll write Daddy—” 

She did not finish: coming around 
a bend in the lake path was a girl 
she did not know. She could not be 
of Jo’s camp, for she wore a differ- 
ent uniform. Jo and her camp-mates 
wore blue; this girl, tanned, hand- 
some and erect, wore khaki — short 
skirt, waist with pockets and roll- 
back collar, neat tie and a sort of 
military service hat. “She looked a 
good deal like a soldier,” Jo thought, 
and she had an impulse to salute, 
which grew out of her deep respect 
for anything military. As it was, 
she rose quite briskly and bowed. 





“Good morning,” she said, rather 
timidly. 
“Good morning,” said the girl in 


khaki. 
seat.” 
“Oh, is it yours? I —TI did not 
know — I’m so sorry —” 
The khaki girl laughed gently. 


“Don’t be sorry, but just glad you 
found it. I only meant that I come 
here sometimes; it is such a beauti- 
ful spot. You are quite welcome. 
You are from Miss Barlow’s camp, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes, Camp Wahmuc, and you?” 

“The Girl Scouts have set up a 
camp just below here. I belong to 
that.” 

A Girl Scout! Jo had heard of 
them, but had never happened to see 
one before. 

“Oh-—yes,” she began, rather 
vaguely, “I’m so glad — that is, I 
want to know about them — what 
they do, I mean.” 

The scout seated herself against 
the big stone, Jo beside her. 


“Scouts do many things,” said the 
girl. “They are engaged in war-re- 
lief, for one thing, and gardening, 
and sewing, and sanitation, and 
camping, and — oh, ever so much 
else. We're camping, just now, but 
most of us are doing other things, 
too. Some of the older and stronger 
ones, like me, are going to help the 
farmers around here with their har- 
vest. It begins next week and there 
are so few men, you know.” 


“I see you have found my 


Jo’s eyes opened quite wide. The 
girl looked about her own age, sev- 
enteen, and certainly no more ath- 
letic. 

“You mean you will really go out 
and pitch and rake, and all that, and 
be farmerettes, like the pictures?” 

“Yes, indeed, and wear overalls, 
like men; at least some of us will. 
The farmers need all that can work 
and are offering two dollars a day 
for strong, willing harvest girls. 


I 


“Two dollars!—oh, but that’s a 
good deal, isn’t it? I never earned 
two dollars in my life. How long 
does the harvest last?” 

“Why, about a month, I believe, 
and then there’s potato digging, of 
course.” 

Jo’s interest increased. She made 
a swift mental calculation. If a girl 
earned two dollars a day, for say 
twenty-five days, that would be fif- 
ty dollars—the price of a ring—and 
she would be helping, besides. 

“What does one have to do, or to 
be, to become a Girl Scout?” she 
asked, anxiously. 

The khaki girl sat up quite 
straight and began to recite what 
seemed to Jo a sort of ritual. 

“A Girl Scout is cheerful. A Girl 
Scout obeys orders. A Girl Scout is 
helpful to others, at all times. A Girl 
Scout is thrifty. Those are some of 
the things, and there are others. 
They have tests, too—things they 
have to do, I mean, and it takes a 
little while to get in. I could lend 
you our Manual that tells about it.” 

Jo said: 

“T think I’d like to be a scout, ever 
so much, but of course I’m at Camp 
Wahmuc this year. I do wish I could 
help harvest, though!” 


“You could do that without being 
a scout. It might even help you to 
be one, later. It’s hard work, by the 
way, and blisters the hands.” The 
scout girl glanced at the smooth, 
shapely pair that lay in Jo’s lap. 
“Yours look capable,” she added, 
“and you appear strong.” 

“I’m strong enough,” said Jo, 
“and I’ve done a lot in athletics. But 
how does one get to harvest?” 

“Well, some of the farmers came ~ 
to our camp and engaged all that 
our captain thought able to go. But 
there weren’t enough, and there’s a 
man about a mile up the lake from 
your camp who has hardly anyone 
to help, except his own daughter. 
His son is at the front, in France. 
The name is Henderson.” 


“I know the place—we get our 
milk of them. One of the other girls 
and I went for it yesterday. The 
daughter let us have it. She has such 


(Continued on page 4) 
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MRS. WILSON'S PICTURE 


The lovely portrait of Mrs. Wil- 
son, our Honorary President, which 
appears on page 9, was sent espe- 
cially for the Christmas Ratty be- 
cause some time ago I told Mrs. 
Wilson that all Girl Scouts wanted to 
know what she looked like! Accom- 
panying the portrait was a charm- 
ing little note. The picture has been 
so printed that it may be taken out 
and framed. It will remind us of 
one of the most eventful periods in 
the history of our nation, for during 
the time that our Honorary Presi- 
dent lived at the White House, his- 
tory has been made that has changed 

the map of Europe and cast many 
Sovereign Rulers from their thrones. 
The greatest war that the world has 
ever seen has been fought and won! 
Mrs. Wilson has shared in all the 
dark days of anxiety and sorrow, 
and she will rejoice in the triumphs 
of Peace. When I look at her por- 
trait I feel as if those lines by Rob- 
ert Service were addressed to her, 
with the coming of Peace: 
“There will be a singing in your 
heart, 
There will be a rapture in your 
eyes; 
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You will be a woman set apart, 


You will be so wonderful and 
wise. 


“You will know that you have play- 
ed your part, 
Yours shall be the love that nev- 
er dies; 


You with Heaven’s peace within 
your heart, 
You with God’s own glory in 
your eyes.” 
JuLiette Low. 


ALL READY FOR THE 
CONVENTION 


The new dates for the National 
Girl Scout Convention have just 
been set; they are January 16th, 
17th and 18th. The Salaried Work- 
ers’ Conference will precede the 
Convention on the 14th and 15th of 
January. Commissioners and mem- 
bers of the Executive Board have 
been invited to attend. The Conven- 
tion will be held in New York City, 
in the Metropolitan Building, the 
new home of National Headquarters. 

Although the importance of the 
National Convention has already 
been dwelt upon in earlier numbers 
of the Ratty, we can well afford to 
repeat the facts concerning it here. 
Perhaps because of the postpone- 
ment of dates there has been an in- 
clination to lose a little of the first 
enthusiasm for this big National 
meeting. Do not let that be the 
case; the issues to be discussed are 
as vital as ever—the contact be- 
tween organization members as 
much to be desired. Get into the 
Convention spirit! 

The importance of each Local 
Council being adequately represent- 
ed cannot be stressed too much. The 
National Council formulates at its 
meeting the policies of the organiza- 
tion for the ensuing year and elects 
each year new members to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee which carries out 
these policies for the National Coun- 
cil between meetings. Every Local 
Council desires and is entitled to a 
voice in this government of the or- 
ganization. It must be kept in mind, 
however, that only members of 
chartered councils can vote. 

Although the right to vote be- 
longs only to official delegates elect- 
ed by the. Local Councils and other 
members of the National Council, in- 
vitation is hereby extended to all 
Captains and Girl Scout Leaders to 
attend and have the benefit of the 
discussions. 


It is the suggested plan of the 
Committee to devote one day to re- 
ports from Commissioners or Local 
Directors which shall give the two 
most important or unique accom- 
plishments of the past year and set 
forth the biggest problem or diffi- 
culty; to brief reports by chairmen 
of sub-committees of the National 
Executive Board and to reports on 
the work done by National Head- 
quarters. The Committee has also 
recommended that opportunity be al- 
lowed for discussion of important 
changes that are to be made in the 
new Handbook and the Manual. 

It is suggested that those attend- 
ing the Convention arrange to stop 
at one of the nearby hotels. Either 
the Seville or the Prince George is 
convenient; the charges are mod- 
erate. 


A GIFT TO HEADQUAR- 
TERS 


Few, if any, gifts have been more 
appreciated than the one which came 
to National Headquarters last month 
with the following letter: 


“The Girl Scouts of Troop 4, 
Richmond, (the Oaks), take great 
pleasure in presenting to the Nation- 
al Headquarters of Girl Scouts the 
enclosed fifty dollar ($50) Bond of 
the Third Liberty Loan. Signed: 
Capt. A. Bell; Mabel A. Grassmyer, 
Patrol Leader; Hannah Gluck; Eu- 
nice Bush; Mildred Walters, Secre- 
tary; Florence I. Ancelewitz; Lieut. 
A. L. Bailey; Lieut. M. A. Camp- 
bell; Wilhelmina Booth, Treasurer; 
Ivy Shore; Inez B. Grassmyer; 
Theresa Seymans; Mildred B. 
Borst; Alice Eadie; Nettie Phillips; 
Marion Denyse; Ruth Engleman; 
Margare Bischoff; Bertha Gluck.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Contributions received at Nation- 
al Headquarters for the extension of 
scouting, since October 11, are as 
follows: 


Thistle Troop, No. 1, Glen 





Ridge, New Jersey.......... $5.00 
Troops 27, 57, 58, Horace 

Mann School New York 15.00 
Troop 4, Staten Island 

1 aS eae 50.00 
Philadelphia Council Girl 

Scouts 600.00 

$670.00 

Total to October 11................. 1,494.43 


Total to November 19........... $2,164.48 








TRAINING OUR 
GIRL SCOUT 
OFFICERS 


OCTOBER 12--20, 1918 


HE first National Training 
Course for Girl Scout Offi- 
cers was held from October 
12th to 20th in the large 
empty house belonging to Mrs. V. 
Everit Macy at 4 East 75th Street, 
New York. The officers were: Com- 
mandant, Mrs. J. J. Storrow; Adju- 
tant, Cora Nelson; Captain and Se- 
nior Patrol Leader, Caroline Lewis; 
Music and Senior Scribe, Marion 
Moreland; Commissary Steward, 
Marion Scott. Twenty-seven stu- 
dents attended. 

The equipment consisted of army 
cots, provided by our President, 
Mrs. Low, two long board tables and 
thirty folding chairs borrowed from 
Miss Parsons, a dining table, two 
beds, a bureau, a rug, and a water 
jar kindly lent by Mrs. Price, camp 
cooking utensils, pillows, and com- 
forters brought on from Boston, and 
for a touch of luxury, a samovar lent 
by the National Director. 

The house was opened on Friday 
morning early. The fine black dust 
of years lay thick on everything, and 
the outlook was not promising, but 
two days of brushing and cleaning 








The meals were cooked over an open fire 
in the ball-room. 


made the house possible for camp- 
ing; model housekeeping was not at- 
tempted. 

On Saturday between four and 
five the students assembled and were 
greeted by the steaming samovar. 

Supper of chicken and potatoes 
cooked over the kitchen stove in a 
room thick with smoke, by a kind 
friend who was on her vacation, was 
served at 6:30, and the evening was 
spent in drawing up rules for the 


AN ACCOUNT OF 
AN UNUSUAL 
COURSE 


Conducted by Helen O. Storrow 


school, forming into patrols of the 
Pine Tree System, and learning 
from each member an account of her 
present and past experience as a 
scout. 

No effort was made for an early 
start on the hike on Sunday. It 
takes time to become accustomed to 
camp life under any circumstances 
and our circumstances were some- 
what peculiar. 

Hours for bathing for twenty-five 
people had to be adjusted to one tub 
and one tap. The hot water jar must 
be so placed over the open fire that 
the least amount of smoke would 
come into the room. An oven and 
grill must be formed of tiles and 
pipes. All this took time, so that it 
was eleven o'clock before we had fin- 
ished work and were ready to start, 
luncheon on hand, for our hike with 
Mrs. Roorbach, who had kindly of- 
fered to take us to real woods. 

The Junior Squads, under Miss 
Scott as Commissary Steward, fell 
into their stride Sunday evening, 


(Continued on page 18) 











The afternoon “sing”. led by Mrs. Storrow. Miss Llewellyn Parsons is pouring tea. This unusual school was so arranged that it did not interfere with 
students business hours. the principal activities being after four o clock. 
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a sweet face—only tired looking, I 
thought.” 

“Yes, she works too hard. She’s 
trying to get an education, too, I’ve 
heard. She goes to some State 
school, winters.” The Scout rose. 
“TI must get back to camp, for drill,” 
she explained. “Come over some day, 
and I’ll lend you the Manual. My 
name is Lois—Lois Denning.” 

Jo held out her hand. 

“Mine is Jo Merrill, and I thank 
you for telling me about everything. 
I think I'll try to do some harvest- 
ing, if they'll let me, and perhaps 
next year I can be a scout.” 

They shook hands, and a moment 
later Jo saw the khaki skirt disap- 
pear beyond a clump of bushes. Al- 
most on a run she set out for her 
own camp and was presently re- 
lating everything, including her 
plan, to Miss Barlow. At the con- 
clusion the elder woman smiled ami- 
ably. She had conducted the camp 
for years and knew the Hendersons 
well. She was also generous and 
sensible. 

“Why, yes, Jo,” she said, “you 
may harvest, if you want to. It’s 
hard work, of course, but you can try 
it—unless you think your father 
would object.” 

“T’m sure he wouldn’t, if you ap- 
prove,” Jo said, eagerly. 

“I certainly do, then,” nodded 
Miss Barlow, “and I’ll speak to Mr. 
Henderson, myself, to-night.” 


II 


T HIS was on Saturday. Seven 

o'clock Monday morning found 
Jo Merrill at the Henderson farm- 
house, ready for her experiment. 
The camp cook had called her by 
special request and given her an ear- 
ly bite and sup and many consoling 
words in her fat, good-natured way. 
She seemed to think Jo was being 
sent, as a sort of punishment. 

“Never mind, dearie, they won't 
be keepin’ you at it very long,” she 
concluded. 

“Twenty-five days at _ least,” 
laughed Jo, “and you shall see the 
beautiful ring I'll get with the mon- 
ey.” 

Margaret patted her on the shoul- 
der as she put a large package of 
luncheon into her hand. 

Jo was not in farmerette costume; 
her nearest approach to it being the 
camp bloomers. Jennie Henderson 
greeted her hesitatingly, and ap- 
peared somewhat embarrassed. She 





(Continued from page 1) 


wore a suit of overalls—clean, but a 
good deal worn. Jo said: 

“Oh, I wish I had a rig like that. 
I’ll look so foolish in the hayfield, 
in these things!” 

“But—but do you really want to 
wear overalls?” asked Jennie Hen- 
derson. 

“I do, indeed. Have you a suit 
to lend me, till I can get some?” 

“I have plenty of them. They 
were my brother's. They are worn, 
like this suit, but they are clean.” 

She led the way into the house and 
to an upper room, neat and in order, 
with a picture of a rugged, smiling 
soldier hanging on the wall. 

“Bob sent us that,’ Jennie said, 
“and I thought it belonged here. 
Those are his working things,” 
pointing to a row of hooks where 
hung several suits in faded blue and 
brown, “you can take any one you 
like,” and she looked at the city-bred 
girl rather doubtfully. “I’m afraid 
it’s all going to be hard for you,” 
she concluded, “though I love it. 
It’s a pleasant change from the 
housework.” 

Ten minutes later the girls were 
on their way to the field, and at a 
distance you would have discovered 
little difference between them. In- 
deed, you might have thought them 
a pair of farm boys, for their hair 
was done high under their wide 
straw hats—also the property of 
Private Bob Henderson. The girls 
did not talk much—they had as yet 
few subjects in common. The mow- 
ing machine, with Farmer Hender- 
son driving, had started early and 
had already made several circuits of 
the field. Its metallic musical whir 
seemed to Jo wonderfully inspiring. 
A man, too old for war and too fee- 
ble for heavy work, was getting 
ready to drive the horse-rake. Jo 
did not see any other assistants. 


The two men with herself and Jen-. 


nie Henderson constituted the entire 
force. 

“Our first work will be to throw 
the hay into the air with pitchforks, 
to cure it,” said Jennie. “It will dry 
very fast today. By and by we shall 
have to help load and put it in the 
barn. But father will help with 
that, too. He will only cut down 
about what we can handle, for fear 
of rain, which is very bad for hay 
when it is on the ground.” , 

The old man, now seated on the 
horse-rake, eyed the two girls curi- 
ously. 





“Pretty husky lookin’ harvest 
hands, Henderson,” he squeaked, as 
the mowing machine came around. 
“They ought to make the hay fly.” 

“Think you'll hold out, Miss?” 
called Farmer Henderson, a stooped, 
weather-beaten man of perhaps fif- 
ty. “This is going to be a scorcher, 
I guess, from the way it’s begin- 
nin’.” 

“Tl try to,” called back Jo. 
“T’ye played tennis and basket-ball, 
with the thermometer at about a 
hundred. I ought to be able to do 
this.” 

Farmer Henderson grinned, and 
started his team. The music of the 
mower rippled across the dewy 
grass. Uncle Dick Westcott cluck- 
ed to his horse and began laying a 
procession of winrows along the 
meadow; the two girls seized their 


‘forks and were presently flinging 


the scented grass about in the sun 
heat that was getting every minute 
more intense. The harvest had be- 
gun. 


III 


O MERRILL learned a good 
many things that day. She 
learned, for one thing, that pitch- 
fork handle can get hot—so hot that 
the hands seem to blister at its 
touch; she learned, too, that work 
which seems pretty and romantic 
during the first few minutes can be- 
come something quite different when 
it is continued indefinitely, —also that 
pitching hay under a July sun is not 
playing tennis, or basket ball or any 
of those exciting games of competi- 
tion, but is just a job, sweltering, 
blinding, backbreaking, and eternal. 
Perspiration filled her eyes; briers 
and weeds. got into her hair and 
dewn her back; her face became 
fiery red; her temples beat like ham- 
mers. 

“If it gets any hotter, I'll blow 
up,” she thought, grimly, while again 
and again, and again she tossed, and 
turned, and tossed the crisping grass 
as she saw Jennie do it, and still 
again, and again, and again, world 
without end. Some lines about Maud 
Muller came to her. “Humph,” she 
thought, “‘Raked the meadows sweet 
with hay’—yes, she had Uncle 
Dick’s job, and probably used a 
horse-rake. If she hadn’t, the Judge 
would never have stopped to look at 
her. He might look at us, though, 
but not for the same reason.” The 
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Now and then an older woman came to the field with a jug of cool water. 


sound of the mowing machine no 
longer seemed inspiring. It had be- 
comes a hard, insistent refrain, re- 
lentless and penetrating—the July 
glare and heat, translated into 
sound. ‘That’s one kind of music I 
shall avoid hereafter,’ thought Jo, 
as she pitched and tossed the fork- 
fuls of grass, and swabbed the sweat 
out of her eyes, and jerked from her 
sleeve a briar that was digging her 
arm. Then she happened to remem- 
ber that she was earning two dollars 
a day and was going to work twenty- 
five days and buy a marauise ring. 
“That ring will be worth a million 
dollars if I ever get it,” she groaned, 
“and I wouldn’t undertake another 
one for two million!” She paused 
a second for breath, and to look at 
Jennie, who was working away like 
a machine, swiftly, skilfully, and, it 
seemed, tirelessly. “Poor girl,” she 
thought. “What must her regular 
life be if she calls this a pleasant 
change?” 


After that Jo thought no more of 
anything, but just continued the per- 
petual tossing and turning and rak- 
ing, like a mannikin, wound up and 
set to run till noon. Now and then 
an older woman, a relative, engaged 
to run the household through har- 
vest, came to the field with a jug of 
cool water, and the girls drank and 
drank and poured a little on their 
burning hands and wrists. 

“Are you going to stand it?” ask- 
ed Jennie, at one of these times. 

“I guess so,” panted Jo, and dash- 
ing a little of the water on her blaz- 


ing cheeks. 

“It’s about ten o'clock,” said Jen- 
nie. “Only two more hours till 
noon.” 


Two more hours! Two more cen- 
turies ! 

Jo could hardly believe her ears 
at last when the insistent whir of 
the mower gradually slowed down, 
checked, ceased, and she heard Jen- 
nie say: 


“Father is stopping for dinner— 
now we'll get a rest—you certainly 
have done well, for the first morn- 
ing.” 

The first morning—oh, yes, there 
was going to be an afternoon, and 
other mornings and other efternoons 
—twenty-five of them! Jo dragged 
her feet to the farm-house, plunged 
her face and hands into a basin of 
water and took her place at the 
clean, well furnished table, with Un- 
cle Dick Westcott, Farmer Hender- 
son, “Cousin Martha” and Jennie. 
At first she thought she could not 
eat the smoking, hearty food. But 
then she fould she could, at least, 
taste it. Then her appetite came and 
she ate—like a harvest hand. 

“That's right, eat hearty,” 
squeaked Uncle Dick. “If ye don’t 
eat ye can’t work. I been watchin’, 
this forenoon. I don’t see but ye 
done ’bout’s well as Jen, en that’s 
goin’ some; eh, Henderson?” 
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“No reason to complain,” agreed 
the farmer. “You mustn’t overdo, 
the first day, though.” 

Jo smiled feebly. She thought of 
the long, broiling afternoon ahead, 
and wondered if she would live till 
night. 

The heat was fairly quivering 
upon the field when they returned to 
it. They rode on the hayrack, for 
the burning sun, combined with their 
activities had cured the grass al- 
ready cut down and they were going 
to put it in the barn. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if we got a 
shower this evening,” said Mr. Hen- 
derson, “and we don’t want any of 
our new hay to get wet.” 

Uncle Dick drove, Farmer Hen- 
derson loaded, Jo and Jennie pitch- 
ed up to him. It was heavy, violent 
work, but it was a change. Jo won- 
dered what her father would think 
if he could suddenly come upon her, 
pitching hay. How thankful she was 
that she was tall and strong, and for 
her years of athletics. In the barn 
Mr. Henderson pitched from the 
wagon, while the others carried the 
hay back into the mow. It was close 
and stifling in there; worse, almost, 
Jo thought, than out in the sun. But 
the smell was delicious — that was 
something. 

That first day ended, at last. Jo 
had intended going back to the camp 
to sleep, and for a plunge in the lake 
but the thought of dragging her 
weary bones a mile farther was ap- 
palling. 

“Don’t go,” said Jennie. “Bob’s 
room is nice and cool—you can have 
that, and it’s only a step from here 
down to the lake. We have some 
bathing suits that will do, I guess, 
and father will get word to the camp 
that you are going to stay here.” 

“Oh, all right,” assented Jo, “and 
can’t we get into the water quick, 
now, before supper?” 

“Of course — we'll put on the 
bathing suits, here.” 

One who has not spent a day in a 
harvest field and hay-barn, and fol- 
lowed it with a plunge into cool, 
clear water, has missed one of the 
rarest luxuries of life. Jo Merrill 
and Jennie Henderson, _ gliding 
through the evening waters of Lake 
Wahmuc forgot the throb and smart 
of the fierce heat and heavy toil, and 
came back to the house restored, 
body and soul. Supper and to bed: 
no evening walk, no games, or story 
telling; no wondering what one 
would do next: one knew exactly, 
and could not do it quick enough. 
Jennie, carrying a lamp, led Jo to 
Bob’s room, stopping a moment be- 
fore the smiling picture. 


“He is such a good boy,” she said. 
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“He makes us an allotment of half 
his pay. It’s a great help to father, 
who has been in debt ever since 
mother died. She was sick such a 
long time. It was two years ago.” 

“T also have no mother,” said Jo. 
“She died before I can remember. 
I have no brother, either,” she added 
—“‘or sister. I have always been an 
only child, and a rather spoiled one, 
I suppose.” 

“I wonder where he is to-night,” 
Jennie said, still considering the 
picture. “It’s terrible when one 
thinks of those awful shells. and the 
gas. But he always writes cheerful 
letters. He was so jolly, and such 
a good brother to me. We went to 
the State Agricultural school, last 
winter. He said if we were going to 
farm he wanted us to learn to farm 
right. Boys learn all the outside 
things there, and girls scientific 
housekeeping. It was fine. He wants 
me to keep on, this year, and I’m go- 
ing the first term. I can’t afford the 
whole year. The school is free, but 
the board is about a hundred dollars 
and that is more than we can spare 
now.” 

Jo was almost too sleepy to grasp 
what she was saying and five min- 
utes later had her head on the cool 
pillow. A gentle shower was begin- 
ning, the rain pattering on the roof 
just outside her window. She was 
dimly glad that the day’s mowing 
was safely in the barn. Then, just 
as she was drifting off, she recalled 
that Jennie had said something 
about a hundred dollars being the 
cost of her school for a year. One 
hundred dollars! She had heard her 
father say that her own school cost 
twelve hundred. Drowsily she re- 
flected how unevenly things are 
divided in this world. Then she did 
not reflect any more at all, or dream, 
or know that the world existed un- 
til it was six o’clock and she heard 
Jennie’s voice calling her to break- 
fast. 


IV 


A’ first Jo thought she could not 
get out of bed. Each one of 
her bones seemed trying to dislocate 
itself, and she could barely open and 
close her hands. Jennie came in. 

“You must be lame,” she said. “I 
am so lame, myself, I can hardly 
move. It’s always that way the first 
morning after working in the har- 
vest. We'll feel better as soon as 
we get started again.” 

But Jo’s hands were so sore and 
stiff she could not do the buttons on 
her clothes. Jennie helped her, half 
laughing, and half comforting her. 
Cold water helped, too, and rubbing. 

“T’ll lend you a pair of gloves,” 


Jennie said, pitying the blistered 
palms. 

“No,” said Jo, “I never can do 
anything with gloves on. I'll be all 
right, I guess, if I can get started 
again. 

The showers of the night had 
passed—the morning was clear. 
Farmer Henderson was already in 
the field and they heard the sound of 
the mower while they were at break- 
fast. 

“I thought yesterday I’d never 
care for that sound again,” said Jo. 
“But it isn’t so bad.” 

An hour later, swinging and toss- 
ing her hay-fork under the blue sky, 
Jo had “limbered up.” The next 
morning she was less lame, less sore. 
After that she did not really mind 
it at all. The aching muscles hard- 
ened, the blistering hands became 
calloused. Farmer Henderson told 
Jennie she’d have to hustle to keep 
even with her, which was the high- 
est compliment he could pay. 

Jo was properly proud of herself. 
When on Sunday she went down to 
the camp the others gathered about, 
to admire her. Her tan and her 
hardened palms filled them with 
awe. She joined them at dinner, 
which she said was not quite solid 
enough for a harvest hand. Some of 
them escorted her back to the farm, 
and Jo introduced them to Jennie, 
who heretofore had been only the 
Henderson girl who sold the camp 
its milk. Later Jo took them to her 
room and introduced them to Private 
Bob who smiled at them just as he 
smiled each morning and evening at 
Jo. 

“I’m taking Bob’s place,” she told 
them. “I’m Jennie’s brother now, 
isn’t it so, Jennie? You girls should 
come up some day and see what a 
team we make.” 

Some among the girls declared 
they would like to be farmerette 
brothers of Jennie too, if they: could 
stand the work. Jennie blushed hap- 
pily under these attentions, but was 
more comfortable when she and Jo 
were alone together. Jo had become 
very fond of the quiet country girl, 
who in turn had given her whole 
heart to her new companion. She 
had never had any one to confide in 
before. To Jo she told her plans 
and dreams—how she hoped some 
day to finish in the industrial school 
and be not only a thorough and sci- 
entific housekeeper herself but per- 
haps become an instructor of others. 
It would take a good while, of 
course, but she was still young, not 
yet nineteen. 

“IT am going to do someting, too,” 
said Jo. ‘Daddy isn’t rich by any 
means; and even if he was, I’d pre- 











fer to be independent. I’ve thought 
of being an actress. That’s one rea- 
son I wanted a marquise ring—quite 
a large one would show well—from 
the stage, you know—and then I’ve 
thought of being a Red Cross nurse 
—a ring would be nice for a nurse, 
too. I’ve imagined how the patients 
would admire it, on a smooth white 
hand—like those, for instance.” She 
put out a pair of hardened palms 
and turned them to show the backs, 
scratched and brown. “Imagine the 
turquoise and diamond marquise on 
those,” she laughed. “I guess that 
Girl Scout made a farmerette of me 
for life.” 

“Oh, but they will be all right, 
when you've been home a little while. 
Those things will all come off. I 
wonder what your father will say 
when he first sees them. You will 
write me, won’t you, about every- 
thing, and your plans.” 

“Yes, indeed, and I’m coming 
next summer to take a second course 
in farming. You can practice teach- 
ing on me. You'll know a good deal 
more, by that time.” 


V 


F those first days at the Hender- 

son farm had seemed long, it was 
not so with the weeks. Two, three, 
five weeks went quickly by. Hay 
harvest passed, then oat harvest, 
then potato gathering and the cut- 
ting of the silo corn. These were 
hard, laborious things, but Jo had 
felt her strength increase with the 
tasks, and with it had come courage 
and a better understanding of life. 
It was education such as she had not 
known before and the girl felt that, 
even without pay, it had all been 
worth while. As for the pay it had 
grown to quite a sum. When, with 
September, Miss Barlow’s camp was 
ready to disband and the hurry work 
at Farmer Henderson’s was over, Jo 
counted the money she had received 
from week to week and found that 
she had fifty-two dollars. Enough 
for a ring, she thought, though now, 
as she looked at her transformed 
hands and reflected on things in gen- 
eral the ring idea brought a smile, 
even if it also brought a sigh. 

Saying good-bye to Jennie was 
hard. Jo thought of her staying up 
there among the white hills during 
the long winter, and groaned in 
spirit. 

“You should go to that school the 
full year, Jennie. Perhaps some- 
thing will happen to make it possi- 
ble.” 

Jennie smiled as cheerfully as she 
could. cp 

“Not this year, I’m afraid,’ she 
said. “The crop will bring father 
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out just about even. Perhaps next 
year we shall be better off especially 
if you come back to help us 
through.” 

“But perhaps when you count up 
you'll find that you are better off 
than you think,” said Jo, and kissed 
her. 

She ran up to her room for some 
last items. Private Bob smiled from 
the wall. “Private Bob,” said Jo, 
“I’ve done the best I could to fill 
your place. I’m going to keep on 
doing the best I can to be Jen’s bro- 
ther. Good-bye!” and she threw a 
kiss at the picture as she ran out 
the door. Jennie was waiting in the 
lower hall. The two girls clung to 
each other but could scarcely say 
good-bye. After all they were not 
quite men. 

VI 


A she was coming from her Do- 

mestic Science class at the 
State College Jennie Henderson was 
handed two letters. She recognized 
the writing of both. One was from 
good old Cousin Martha who was 
managing the Henderson household 
in her absence—the other was from 
Jo Merrill. She carried them to her 
room to read. She would save Jo’s 
till the last, she thought, as Cousin 
Martha would briefly tell the news 
from home which was the more im- 
portant, while Jo as always would 
tell a lot of amusing and pleasant 
things of her school and her various 
occupations, which would be more 
entertaining. 

“I suppose you will be coming 
home to stay before long now,” 
wrote Cousin Martha, “and it seems 
too bad when you are getting along 
so well at school, but your father 
says he is not able to spare the mon- 
ey to let you go back. He has paid 
the last of what he borrowed two 
years ago and the little he had over 
he put into a Liberty Bond, which 
he said he felt that he must buy, to 
help back up Bob, in France. He 
said he knew you would want him 
to do that, and I suppose it’s the 
right thing, but I do wish you could 
go on as you have started.” 

Jennie put down the letter and 
looked out the window of her tiny 
room toward the snowy hills. She 
had been there three months and had 
made such fine progress. So many 
things were opening up to her. If 
she only could go on now, as she had 
started. How much a little. money, 
even fifty dollars, sometimes means 
in this world! 

She picked up Jo’s letter and 
smiled in anticipation. Jo had writ- 
ten pretty regularly telling her how 
she was “bleaching out” and “peel- 
ing off” and what her father had 
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said, and the girls at her school, and 
how her hands were beginning to 
“look almost human again,” and how 
she loved to remember all those days 
last summer, recalling the many 
amusing things that had happened, 
including Uncle Dick’s remarks, 
which often had cheered them 
through the hottest, hardest mo- 
ments. The letter this time did not 
seem as thick as usual. Perhaps the 
city girl was losing interest in her, 
Jennie thought, among her friends 
and entertainments and especially 
now that the gay holiday season was 
coming on. She cut the envelope 
and drew out a single folded sheet— 
and that not entirely written over. 
It was indeed a short letter for Jo. 
But then the girl saw that there was 
a smaller envelope, enclosed, sealed 
and conspicuously marked: “Not to 
be opened till you have read the let- 
ter.” What did it all mean? She 
glanced anxiously at the written 
sheet. It ran: 

“Jen, dear, it’s pretty early to say 
‘Merry Christmas,’ but after all the 
exact date doesn’t matter so much, 
and ‘delays is dangerous and cir- 
cumstances alters cases, as Uncle 
Dick used to say, so I’m going to 
wish you yours now. I’ve decided 
after all not to buy the marquise 
ring with the money I earned, last 
summer. In the first place I’ve giv- 
en up being an actress. I may be 
a nurse, sometime, but Daddy says 
that he’s never heard that turquoise 
and diamond rings are part of a 
nurse’s requirements and besides I’m 
going to be a Girl Scout first, and 
marquise rings don’t go with the 
Scout uniform. I’ve seen Lois Den- 
ning, the girl I told you of last sum- 
mer, several times lately. She is to 
be a Lieutenant next year, and I will 
be in her troop when I’ve passed all 
the “tenderfoot tests” as they call 
them, which will bring me back to 
the hills, as their camp is on Wah- 
muc, and I shall be “striking you” 
for my old job about harvest time. 
So I’ve given up the ring notion and 
am going to buy something else with 
the money—something better than 
turquoise and diamonds—something 
that will give the greatest pleasure 
to me of anything I can think of, 
and maybe to someone else, too; 
someone I love very dearly, so it’s a 
double present, which is the best 
kind, Daddy says, and he wants to 
join in with me, especially as I have 
talked to him so much about all that 
happened last summer that he says 
he knows about everything there as 
well as I do He says he never saw 
anybody so changed as I am, and 
he has thanked Lois Denning for 


(Continued on page 15) 
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A Christmas Hymn for Children 
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Our bells ring out to all the earth, 

In excelsis gloria! 
But none for Thee made chimes of mirth 
On that great morning of Thy birth. 


Our coats they lack not silk nor fur, 
In excelsis gloria! 


Not such The Blessed Mother's were; 


Full simple garments covered Her. 


Our churches rise up goodly high, 


In excelsis gloria! 


Low in a stall Thyself did lie, 
With horned oxen standing by. 


MAA NANA NA 


Incense we breathe and scent of wine, 
In excelsis gloria! 


Around Thee rose the breath of kine, 
Thy only drink Her breast divine. 


We take us to a happy tree 

In excelsis gloria! 
The seed was sown that day for Thee 
That blossomed but at Calvary. 


Teach us to feed Thy poor with meat, 
In excelsis gloria! 
Who turnest not when we entreat, 


Who givest us Thy Bread to eat. 
Amen. 


—Josefphine Daskam Bacon 
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HALF-A-DOZEN HOUSEKEEPERS 


A Story for Girls in Half-a-~Dozen Chapters 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


INSTALLMENT III 


HE ‘picnic was a glorious 
success. It was a clear, 
bright day, and not very 


cold; so that with a good 
fire they were able to have a couple 
of windows open, and to feel more 
as if they were out in the fresh air. 

The girls’ surprise and delight 
knew no bounds when they were ush- 
ered into their novel picnic ground, 
and even the older people avowed 
that they had never seen such a mir- 
acle of ingenuity. The scene was as 
pretty a one as can be imagined, 
though the young people little knew 
how lovely a picture they helped to 
make in the midst of their pastoral 
surroundings. Six charming faces 
they were, happy with girlish joy, 
sweet and bright from loving hearts, 
and pure, innocent, earnest living. 
Bell was radiant, issuing orders for 
the spread of the feast, flying here 
and there, laughing over a stuffed 
snake under a bush (Geoff’s device), 
and talking merry nonsense with 
Hugh, her arch eyes shining with 
mischief under her great straw hat. 

Marcus Aurelius, the parrot, talk- 
ed, and the canaries sang as if this 
were the last opportunity any of 
them ever expected to have; while 
the embroidered butterflies and 
stuffed birds fluttered and swayed 
and danced on the quivering tree- 
twigs beneath them almost as if they 
were alive. 

The table-cloth was spread on the 
floor, in real picnic fashion, for the 
boys would allow neither tables nor 
chairs, and the lunch was simply de- 
lectable. Mrs. Winship, Mrs. Bray- 
ton, and Mrs. Pennell, with affec- 
tionate forethought, had brought 
everything that schoolgirls and boys 
particularly affect — jelly cake, 
tarts, and hosts of other goodies. 
How the girls remembered their 
closetful of “attempts” at home; how 
they discoursed learnedly on baking- 
powder versus saleratus, raw potato 
versus boiled potato yeast; and with 
what dignity and assurance they dis- 
cussed questions of household econ- 
omy, and interlarded their conversa- 
tion with quotations from _ the 
“Young Housekeeper’s Friend,” and 
the “Bride’s Manual.” 

In the afternoon they played all 
sorts of games,—some quiet, more 
not at all so,—until at five o'clock, 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO 
FAR 


Six jolly girls spend an unez- 
pected vacation from school house- 
keeping in the home of one of their 
number, Bell Winship, whose family 
is away. Great are the preparations 
for a good time, from the establish- 
ing of an apple barrel in the living- 
room corner “to save galloping up 
and down to the cellar,” to the mak- 
ing of a bed wide enough for siz, so 
that there will be “no quarreling 
about bedfellows or rooms.” Finally 
the girls are installed under the 
watchful eyes of Miss Miranda and 
Miss Jane, next-door neighbors, who 
“don’t dare sleep a wink” because of 
the heavy responsibility they feel. 

Something is happening every 
minute. One day there is an im- 
promptu concert; the next, there is 
great excitement because unfortu- 
nate Lilla bathes her face in ink in- 
stead of toothache lotion. Prepara- 
tions are made for a winter picnic in 
a hall which the boys have trans- 
formed into a woodland bower. The 
girls promise to provide the food; 
they undertake too much, and the 
day is one long succession of cook- 
ing mishaps. At last, everything is 
ready. 
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nearly dark in these short days, they 
left their make-believe forest and 
trudged home through the snow, bas- 
kets under their arms, declaring it 
a mistaken idea that picnics should 
be confined to summer. 


CHAPTER V 


Oxp Mais anp Youne 


ONDAY morning broke. 
Such a cold, dismal, driz- 
zly morning! The wind 


whistled and blew about 
the cottage, until Lilla suggested ty- 
ing the clothes-line round the chim- 
neys and fastening it to the strong 
pine-trees in front, for greater safe- 
ty. It snowed at six o’clock, it hailed 
at seven, rained at eight, stopped at 
nine, and presently began to go 
through the same varied programme. 
After breakfast, Bell went to the 
window and stood dreamily flatten- 
ing her nose against the pane, while 


the others busied themselves about 
their several tasks. 

“Well, girls,” she said at length, 
“we've had four different kinds of 
weather this morning, so it may 
clear off after all, though I confess 
it doesn’t look like it. It’s too 
stormy to go anywhere, or for any- 
body to come to us, so we shall have 
to try violently in every possible 
way. to amuse ourselves. I must run 
over to Miss Miranda’s for the milk 
before it rains harder. Perhaps I 
shall stumble into some excitement 
on the way; who knows.” 

So saying, she ran out, and in a 
few minutes appeared in the yard 
wrapped in a bright red waterproof, 
the hood pulled over her head, and 
framing her roguish, rosy face. In 
ten minutes she returned breathless 
from a race across the garden, and 
a vain attempt to keep her umbrella 
right side out. She entered the 
room in her usual breezy way, leav- 
ing the doors all open, and sank into 
a chair, with an expression of mys- 
terious mirth in her eyes. 


“Guess what's happened!” she 
asked, with sparkling eyes. “I have 
the most enormous, improbable, un- 
guessable surprise for you! you nev- 
er will think, and anyway I can’t 
wait to tell, so here it is: We are all 
invited to tea this afternoon with 
Miss Miranda and Miss Jane! Isn’t 
that ‘ridikilis’?”’ 

“Do tell, Isabel,” squeaked Jo, 
with a comically irreverent imitation 
of Miss Sawyer, “air you a-going to 
accept?” 

“Oh, yes, Bell, we'd better go,” 
said Edith Lambert. “I should like 
to see the inside of that old house. 
I dare say we shall enjoy it, and it 
saves cooking.” 

“We are remarkably favored,’ 
laughed Bell. “I don’t believe that 
anybody has been invited there since 
the Sewing Circle met with them 
three years ago. They live such a 
quiet, strange, lonely life! Their 
mother and father died when they 
were very young, more than thirty 
years ago. They were quite rich for 
the times, and left their daughters 
this big house all furnished and 
quantities of lovely old-fashioned 
dishes and pictures. All the rooms 
are locked, but I'll try and melt Miss 
Miranda’s heart, and get her to show 
us some of her relics. Scarcely any- 
thing has been changed in all these 








years, except that they have bought 
a cooking-stove. Miss Jane hates 
new-fangled things, and is really 
ashamed of the stove, I think; as to 
having a sewing-machine, or an egg- 
beater, or a carpet-sweeper—why, 
she would as soon think of changing 
the fashion of her bonnet! 

Bell’s criticism of the Misses Saw- 
yer and their home was quite just. 
The “keeping-room” had been fur- 
nished fifteen or twenty years be- 
fore, but so well had it been kept, 
that there still hovered about it a 
painful air of newness. 


Unstairs there were rooms scarce- 
ly ever opened. The bedsteads were 
four-posted, and so high with many 
feather beds that their sleepy occu- 
pants must have ascended a step- 
ladder to get into them, or climbed 
up the posts hand over hand and 
dropped down into the downy 
depths. The counterpanes and com- 
forters were quilted in wonderful 
patterns. There was the “wild-goose 
chase,” the “log cabin,” the “rocky 
mountain,” the “Irish plaid,’ and a 
“charm quilt,” in twelve hundred 
pieces, no two of which were alike. 
The windows in the best chamber 
had white cotton curtains with elab- 
orate fringes; the looking-glass was 
long and narrow with a yellow- 
painted frame, and a picture, in the 
upper half, of Napoleon crossing the 
Alps, the Alps in question being 
very pointed and a sky-blue color, 
while Napoleon, in full-dress uni- 
form, with never an outrider nor a 
guide, was galloping up and over the 
dizzy peaks on a skittish-looking 
pony. 

These things nearly upset Jo’s 
gravity, and she quite lost Miss Saw- 
yer’s favor by coughing down an ir- 
repressible giggle when she was 


shown a painting of Burns and His- 


Mary, done in oil by Miss Hannah, 
the oldest sister of the family, and 
long since dead. Miss Sawyer had 
no doubt that Hannah’s genius was 
of the highest order, although the 
specimens of her skill handed down 
would astonish a modern artist. 
Burns and His Mary were seated 
on a bank belonging to a landscape 
certainly not Scottish; His Mary, 
with a pink tarlatan dress on, tucked 
to the waist; while a brook was 
seemingly purling over Burns’ coat- 
tails spread out behind him on the 
bank. It was this peculiar detail 
which aroused Jo’s mirth, as well it 
might, so that she could not trust 
herself to examine with the others. 

The tour of inspection finished, 
the girls sat down to chat over their 
tatting and crochet work, while the 
two ladies went out to prepare sup- 
er. 
At half-past five they sat down to 
supper; and such a supper! Miss 
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Miranda was evidently anxious to 
impress the young people. The best 
pink “chany” set had been unearth- 
ed, and there were besides other old 
dishes of great magnificence. Quaint 
British lustre pitchers held the milk 
and cream, a green dragon plate the 
cookies, and the “Sheltered Peas- 
ant’ saucers cames in for general ad- 
miration. 

The china was not more notable 
than the food. There were light 
soda biscuits, large in size and thick, 
and there was cold buttermilk bread; 
a blue and white bowl held tomato 
preserves, while a glass one was full 
of delicious apple-sauce cooked in 
maple syrup; then there was a 
round, creamy cottage-cheese, white 
as a snow-ball; a golden, dried- 
pumpkin pie, baked in a deep yel- 
low plate, the brownest and plummi- 
est and indigestible-est of all plum- 
my cakes, with doughnuts and sugar 
gingerbread besides. This array of 
good things being taken in with rap- 
id and rabid glances, the girls ex- 
changed involuntary looks of delight 
and even emitted audible signs of 
happiness. To say that they did 
justice to the repast would be a fee- 
ble expression, for in truth the meals 
of their own preparation were irreg- 
ular as to time, indifferent as to 
quality, and sometimes, when they 
calculated carelessly and unwisely, 
even small as to quantity. 

After tea was over, each of the 
girls was required to give, in answer 
to a string of questions asked, her 
entire family history; for no tidbit 
of information concerning other peo- 
ple’s affairs was uninteresting to 
Miss Jane or Miss Miranda. This 
»ross-examination being finished, 
they rose to go, unable to bear any 
longer the quiet, proper, suppressed 
atmosphere that pervaded the -house. 
While they had been admiring the 
quaint, oldfashioned relics and busy 
devouring the appetizing New Eng- 
land goodies, they were quite at ease, 
but an hour or two of conversation 
had exhausted their adaptability. 
When they had taken their leave, 
and the sound of their merry voices 
and ringing laughter floated in from 
the country road, Miss Miranda 
sank into a chair, and waved a fan 
excitedly to and fro, her mouse col- 
ored complexion quite flushed and 
pink from the unwonted dissipation. 

“Wall, Jane,” said she, “t’s over 
now, and we've done our dooty by 
Mis’ Winship; she’s a good neigh- 
bor, and I wanted to act right by 
Isabel when her Ma was away, but 
of all the crazy ‘stivering’ girls I 
ever see, them do beat all; though 
they did behave tolerable well this 
afternoon.” 
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Their merry visitors, undisturbed 
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by the pelting rain from above, and 
the deep “slush” beneath, waded 
into their own grounds with many a 
hearty laugh and jest. 

“Oh, how delightful our own sit- 
ting-room looks!” exclaimed Patty, 
as they opened the door and gather- 
ed about the cheerful fire on the 
hearth. And, indeed, it did, after 
the stiff, prim arrangement of the 
rooms they had left. The flickering 
blaze cast soft shadows on the walls, 
and touched the marbles on the 
brackets with rosy tints; the canary- 
birds were fast asleep with their 
heads hidden under their wings, and 
the dog and cat were snoozing 
peacefully together on the hearth- 
rug. The young people, as well as 
the room, belonged to another gener- 
ation than Miss Miranda’s and Miss 
Jane’s, a brighter, freer, fresher one, 
with a wider outlook, and quite dif- 
ferent problems and responsibilities. 

“We never can be jollier than 
this !” cried Lilla, in an irrepressible 
burst of appreciation. “Oh, that it 
might last forever, and that semin- 
aries for young ladies might be turn- 
ed into zoological gardens! Then we 
could keep house here this week, the 
next week, and eternally, taking tea 
with Miss Miranda whenever she 
asked us to come. What a good sup- 
per that was, girls Oh, Bell and 
Jo, you ought to be overcome with 
remorse when you think what you 
might give us to eat, if you were only 
skillful, energetic, and ingenious!” 

“You're the very essence of 
thanklessness!” answered Bell, in 
high dudgeon. “It’s nothing less 
than fiery martyrdom to cook for you 
girls, when you are so ungrateful. 
Your special seminary will not be 
so far removed from a zoological 
garden when you return to it, that 
is certain!” 

“My dear child, I am sorry al- 
ready for my remark,” said Lilla, in 
feigned repentance. “It was very 
thoughtless of me to arouse your an- 
ger until after the next meal. Any 
impertinence of ours is sure to be 
visited upon us in the form of oat- 
meal porridge, or salt fish and 
crackers.” 

“Lilla Porter, if you want to be 
an angel by and by, it would be bet- 
ter to draw your thoughts away from 
eatables for a time; you talk quite 
too much about food,” said Edith 
Lambert, who had a very hearty ap- 
petite, but never called attention to 
it. ‘When you have done with your 
nonsense, I have something to pro- 
pose for our final ‘good time.’ We 
have only four days, ’tis true, and 
‘pity ‘tis true’; but we must go 
away with flying colors, and so as- 
tonish the natives with our genius 


(Continued on page 13) 
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WANTED—GODMOTHERS 


250,000 Little Children Are Asking for Your Help. 


\ v a happens to the lit- 
tle French children 
whose fathers have 


been killed in the war? 
Who takes care of them? 

Did you ever stop to think about 
that? 

Remember, there is hardly a fam- 
ily in France who has not suffered 
loss, and many, many times it has 
been the father who has gone—the 
father, who was the bread-winner 
for his family. Left behind him are 
the mother and the little folks. The 
mother makes an effort to support 
her little family, but that is very 
hard, for money is scarce in these 
times, and then, too, the babies are 
often so young that the mother can- 
not go out to work but must do only 
what she can bring into her home. 
The small sums earned this way do 
not go far toward clothing little bod- 
ies warmly, or stilling the childish 
voices that whimper “J’ai faim, 
Maman, j’ai faim” 

Some one must help, and those of 
us in America whose purses are full- 
er than those of the French just 
now, will be eager to do what we 
can. A way has been arranged for 
us to help directly, too, through the 
“Fatherless children of France.” 
This committee is so organized that 
the money given by you on this side 
of the ocean is sent directly to your 
own special little “orphan” over in 
France. Your money is not just ab- 
sorbed into a big general fund for 
relief work. It actually reaches 
some special child and that child 
will write to you and acknowledge 
your gift. 

There can be few things more 
touching than these little letters of 
thanks which come to “the kind peo- 
ple in America.” Read this one: 
(Translated) 

“Dearest Benefactors: Please ex- 
cuse our slight delay in writing to 
thank you for the great kindness you 
have done us, the great help you 
have given us two who are here with 
Maman, who has such trouble to 
bring us up—above all now that we 
are so far away from school. 

Now it is vacation time, and we 
three are together in our little house 
which is almost falling into ruins. 
Our poor Papa built it, and he used 
to bring us seven francs a day, but 
now that we sre bigger we eat more 
and have less! Our little house has 
got cracks in its walls that you can 


see the light through. It is going to 
be very cold here in winter, but we 
must get along as best we can, for 
our poor mama is not strong enough 
to work and earn us a home in town, 
and our poor papa died the 25th of 
September at Roclincourt.” 


“And now that we are bigger we 
eat more and have less’’—Could any- 
thing be more pathetic than that 
simple childish statement of fact! 























The next letter is a masterpiece. 
Not content with writing the bene- 
factors of his friends in his native 
tongue, this little boy decided he 
would do them the honor of writing 
them in their own language. Can't 
you just see him laboring with a big 


dictionary over the unfamiliar 
words? 
“Madame: Be kind to excuse the 


impromptu of this presentation. I 
am a little French old of twelve 
years. My father is an electric en- 
gineer mobilize in Luchon. My mo- 
ther employ at her service the 
mother of little Francois. .. . 
“Believe Madame that your help 
could not fell in beater hands. How 
he told you in letter Francois is six 
years old so he can’t hardly write 
and I believe that as in my duty 
from Madame in particular and also 
the free people of America in gen- 
rale. For all French must have for 
their American brothers thankful- 
ness whom can’t not finish to the con- 
summation of the two great peoples 
that are France and America. The 
whole France would eternally re- 
member the most fraternal alliance 
even ours world cannot exprime 
what America brings us. . . I estim 
to that all French and Americans 


united by the heart be united by 
their habits and their language. So 
for that I lern to speak English, 

“You will be kind to excuse the 
mistakes. I made to express myself 
with much difficults in your lan- 
guage. I would be very thankfuls 
Madame if you would maintain with 
me an English correspondence. Have 
the kindness Madame to receive the 
respects of my age. 


What an amusing little letter it 
is—and how touching, too, for the 
spirit behind it is so sincere and 
beautiful. 

A good many Girl Scout troops 
have already adopted French er- 
phans — but there are surely many 
more who might join in this fine 
work. Think of the joy of really 
providing for a little French child 
who would write you quaint letters 
of thanks! 

These French children will be 
your friends, too. You will under- 
stand them and their lives. They 
will know not only you but distant 
America. 

The cost of caring for each child 
is $36.50 a year; only ten cents a 
day. This may be paid quarterly or 
by the month, according to the ar- , 
rangement with the Committee. Full 
information may be obtained from 
The Fatherless Children of France, 
Incorporated, 665 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

The money which you send is con- 
veyed directly by French P. O. 
money orders to the guardian of the 
needy child. Either the guardian or 
the child writes to you acknowledg- 
ing the help, so that you know your 
money has arrived safely. You 
must not, however, expect your re- 
ply to come by return steamer. It 
takes time, these days, to transmit 
money across the water, and to send 
and receive instructions. It may be 
two months, or even three, before 
you hear, but your money will be do- 
ing its good work long before that. 

Even with the coming of Peace 
there are still thousands of children 
who need help, for the end of the 
War means loss of work for many 
of the mothers who have been mak- 
ing sandbags, mending uniforms, 
and doing other tasks dependent on 
the war. 

Heed the cry of. your brothers 
and sisters over the sea. Send them 
cheer and comfort from America! 








HALF-A-DOZEN HOUSE- 
KEEPERS 


(Continued from page 11) 


that the village will talk of us for 
months to come.” 

“Si-lence in court!” cried Jo, im- 
pressively. “Let me offer you the 
coal hod for a platform; it won’t tip 
over; go on, you look as dignified as 
a policeman.” 

“Stop your nonsense, Jo. You re- 
member, Bell, the evening when we 
made a comic pantomime of ‘Young 
Lochinvar,’ and acted it before the 
teachers and seniors?” 

“Indeed I do,” laughed Bell, in 
recollection. ‘We girls took all the 
characters. What fun it was.” 

“Why can’t we do that again, 
changing and improving it, of 
course? The boys are so clever and 
bright about anything of the kind 
that they would be irresistibly fun- 
ny. What do you think?” 

“I like the idea,” exclaimed Patty 
Weld. “Uncle Harry’s large hall 
would be just the place for it, and 
the stage is already there.” 

“So it is; how fortunate,” agreed 
Alice; “we couldn’t think of any- 
thing that would be greater fun. 
How shall we cast the. characters? 
You must be the bride, Bell, the ‘fair 
Ellen! you will do it better than 
anybody. Jo will make up into the 
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funniest old lady for a mother, and 
the rest of us can be the bride-maid- 
ens. Hugh Pennell will be a glori- 
ous Young Lochinvar, if he can be 
persuaded to run away with Bell—” 
this with a sly glance at her hostess. 

“Yes,” said Edith, “and poor Jack 
will have to be the ‘craven bride- 
groom, who loses his bride, and 
Geoff, the stern parent.” 


“Uncle Harry will read the poem 
for us, I know,” continued Bell; “‘he 
does that sort of thing often at the 
church, and does it beautifully. Phil 
Howard, Royal Lawrence, and Har- 
ry will be bridemen. We'll perform 
the piece in such a tragic way that 
each separate hair in the audience 
will stand erect.” 

“But, oh, the labor of it, girls!” 
sighed Patty—‘‘wooden horses to be 
made for the elopement scene, Scot- 
tish dresses, and all sorts of toggery 
to be hunted up; can we ever do it in 
time, with our house-cleaning before 
us?” 

“Nonsense, of course we can,” re- 
joined Bell, energetically. We will 
consult every book on private the- 
atricals, Scottish history, manners, 
and costumes in this house, and Un- 
cle Harry’s, too. Let us get up at 
five to-morrow morning, have a sim- 
ple bre«!fast of—” 

“Cornmeal mush or dry bread and 
milk,” finished Lilla, with grim sar- 
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casm. “If time must be saved, of 
course, it must come out of the cook- 
How are we to do this amount 
of work on a low diet, I should like 
to know?” 

“How are the cooks to get time for 
anything outside the kitchen if they 
humor your unnatural appetites? 
Out of kindness, we propose to low- 
er you gradually, meal by meal, into 
the pit of boarding-school fare.” 

“Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.’ I don’t care to be 
starved beforehand by way of get- 
ting used to it,” retorted Lilla, as she 
lighted the bedroom candles. “Come, 
dears, do cover the fire; it was 
sleepy-time an hour ago, and if you 
want to see something beautiful, 
look through the piazza window.” 

Beneath them lay the steep river 
bank, smooth with its white, glitter- 
ing crust, above which a few naked 
alders pushed their snow-weighted 
finger-tips; one rugged old pine-tree 
stood in the garden, grand, dark, 
and fearless; the quiet part of the 
river had been turned by King Win- 
ter into an icy mirror; but over the 
dam a hundred yards below, the wa- 
ters tumbled too furiously to be 
frozen. The old bridge looked like 
a silver string tying together the two 
little villages, and over all was the 
dazzling winter moonlight. 

(To be continued) 








TRAINING OUR GIRL 
SCOUT OFFICERS 


(Continued from page 8) 


and from that time to the close of 
the course every meal was served ex- 
actly on time, was perfectly cooked 
and generally cooked at the open 
fire. 

Beginning Monday morning the 
schedule for five days was: Reveille, 
5:80; Calisthenics, 5:45; Breakfast, 
6:30; Inspection, 7:15; Tea, 4:00; 
Drill, 4:30; Supper, 6:00; Scout 
meeting, 7:30; Lecture or Lesson, 
8:00; Dancing, 8:45; Retire, 9:00; 
Taps, 9:30. 

Captain Boyce, the famous Boss 
Tiger, was our drill master. Some- 
times he drilled us indoors and 
sometimes took us out into the park. 

On one evening Chief Sherlock, 
of the N. Y. Fire Dept., came with 
four of his men to give us a most 
interesting lecture and demonstra- 
tion on fire prevention, extinguishing 
fire, escape, and rescue. 

In spite of the fact that we failed 
to secure anyone to lead the singing, 
we managed to learn several old 
English folk songs as well as some 
of the most modern type, and the 


pleasantest part of the day was 
when the big samovar steamed, the 
students drifted in one or two at a 
time, coming from their daily occu- 
pations, and we drank our tea and 
sang our songs sitting about the 
glowing fire. 

One morning on coming down to 
breakfast we found our President, 
Mrs. Low, waiting for us, a jolly 
surprise, but a very short visit. 

On Saturday afternoon four au- 
tomobiles drew up to the door. Into 
them and onto them and over them 
were packed and draped and hung 
twenty-seven full-grown women, one 
hundred blankets, and tons of kit- 
chen utensils, food and equipment. 
When each car had been packed to 
its limit and then hidden from view 
with impedimenta curled cosily over 
the engine or hung from the roof, 
and the chauffeurs looked desperate, 
we started. 

At White Plains we enjoyed our 
least scout-like but most pleasant tea 
with Mrs. Rothschild at the house 
of her father, Mr. Warburg. 

But the real dream life began 
when at the close of day we reached 
the top of Beech Hill, the home of 
Josephine Daskam Bacon. We look- 
ed across the lower hills and dales 


to the shining river, and beyond, 
and watched the sunset and saw the 
moon rise, and dug our bean hole, 
and lighted our camp fire, and 
watched it die down, and buried our 
bean pots, and danced in the moon- 
light. Then we went into the house 
and sat about the open fire and lis- 
tened to the story of Ardelia. 

We woke to a glorious dawn and 
a whole day to be spent in the coun- 
try. 

After a morning when all amused 
themselves as they liked, exploring 
the woods, climbing the high tower, 
playing with black, gay little Ni- 
nette, we picnicked with Mrs. 
Choate in a high orchard where cu- 
rious and friendly cows tried to 
share our luncheon and eat our note 
books. 

Back in the city once more in our 
house, whose big, shadowy spaces 
had become home to us, we talked 
it all over. 

Then came songs, funny and dear, 
too, about the officers, and then good- 
bye, and the First National Train- 
ing Course for Girl Scout Officers 
was over. 


Many of the songs sung in camp 
may be obtained from the H. W. 
Gray Co., see page 15. 
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SCRIBES CORNER—A PAGE of SCOUT LETTERS 
Letters from You, for You and about You 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Mrs. Ernest A. Andrews will suc- 
ceed Miss Adelaide Barker as Local 
Director of the Cincinnati Council 
of Girl Scouts. She also has been 
appointed Chairman of the Victory 
Girls of the War Fund Drive. 

A series of six lectures for Girl 
Scout recreational leaders is to be 
given by Mrs. Andrews as soon as 
the Board of Health lifts the ban on 
gatherings. 


There is other Girl Scout news 
from Cincinnati, too. The Girl 
Scouts are to have a share in the 
War Chest of that city. This an- 
nouncement was made in a letter 
from the Council of Special Agen- 
cies, stating that the Girl Scout 
budget for 1919, estimated at 
$4,800, has been approved and will 
be raised as part of the War Chest 
Drive. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Girl Scouts who have been work- 
ing in Philadelphia hospitals to re- 
lieve the labor shortage have become 
so enthusiastic over the success of 
their efforts that they will continue 
the voluntary service until condi- 
tions again are normal. This was 
made known today by Mrs. Victor 
Lavell, director of the local organi- 
zation. 

At the headquarters of the Scouts, 
24 South Seventeenth Street, re- 
quests are coming in daily for per- 
mission to join the hospital workers’ 
corps. The girls first offered their 
services during the height of the in- 
fluenza epidemic. No work was too 
difficult or menial for them to do. 
They scrubbed floors, acted as por- 
ters, washed dishes, made beds, 
served as messengers and nurses’ 
aids and performed willingly any 
task assigned to them. 

Hospital authorities throughout 
Philadelphia have been generous in 
their praise of the work of the 
scouts. “They labored with a cheer- 
fulness that was all but inspired,” 
said the matron of one of the larger 
’ hospitals in the northeast section of 
the city. It was in this part of town 
that most of the scouts were em- 
ployed. They were stationed at the 
Northeast, Stetson, St. Mary’s, 
Roosevelt and Frankford Hospitals. 
They also served at the Methodist 
Hospital, Broad and Wolf Streets. 

This will in no wise conflict with 


their school work, as their hospital 
duty will be so laid out that it may 
be done after school hours. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


We are now working with the 
Red Cross as San Francisco is hav- 
ing a fearful epidemic of influenza. 
The Girl Scouts are working in the 
relief booths and bottling medicine 
in the drug stores for the Red Cross. 
We are to take an active part in the 
big Allied War Drive for funds and 
also in the Drive for the Federated 
Mothers’ Clubs. 

Mrs. L. R., Captain. 


AUGUSTA, MAINE 


Recently in connection with the 
Red Cross Motor Corps, a thorough 
canvass of the city was made for 
peach stones and tinfoil, resulting in 
a full barrel of tinfoil—155 pounds, 
and another barrel of stones and 
shells. Previous to this drive the 
girls had decorated a barrel by 
painting it red, white and blue, and 
placed it in the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing for receiving their collections of 
peach stones, and had filled it once. 
They are still busy collecting and 
have regular places to go where the 
people have promised to save for 
them. We are planning to enjoy 
snow shoveling this winter. We have 
organized a bicycle corps of twelve 
of the girls in the troop, and have 
also formed a mounted patrol of 
girls who ride horseback. 

Mrs. L. B. M., Captain. 


HONEY BROOK, PA. 


The girls gave a drama in the 
town hall, the proceeds of which 
went for the purchase of uniforms. 
They solicited funds for the War 
Chest, have taken part and helped 
with a Red Cross festival, also with 
a festival given for the benefit of 
our new vocational school, when the 
new building was opened. We have 
taken part in parades and patriotic 
services, and we have planned an en- 
tertainment for Hallowe’en, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to go towards 
the furthering of the Girl Scout 
movement throughout the land. Five 
of our members have subscribed for 
the Ratiy and others are earning 


money that they, too, may subscribe 


for their own paper. 


M. H. J., Captain. 


IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Since September 1, the girls have 
taken part in the following activi- 
ties: Each week the troop records 
the sugar reports from the grocers’ 
to the consumers’ cards. This must 
be done regularly or the work will 
pile up, so the girls go in groups of 
four, each day after school, to the 
home of the Chairman of the Sugar 
Committee. They spend four hours 
a week at the Red Cross rooms and 
are frequently called upon to do 
work outside the rooms, checking 
socks, making them, etc. 

The Girl and Boy Scouts distrib- 
uted the Wool Survey cards, going 
to every house in the city. They 
helped in the Liberty Loan by ad- 
dressing envelopes and mailing cards 
for the Committee. At present the 
City is under quarantine for influ- 
enza, and we have had no meetings 
of any kind for two weeks. The 
girls are not idle, however, for each 
day one of them prepares soup and 
takes it to the poor and sick of the 
city, upon the order of the city’s vis- 
iting nurse. Today all the girls 
gathered flowers and took them to 
the four hospitals here. 


A. McR., Captain. 


BUCYRUS, OHIO 


The last day of September I took 
all the Scouts who could make the 
distance on a_ twelve-mile hike— 
round trip. Our destination was to 
an advanced consolidated school. 
Twenty-seven made the hike, three 
of them only ten years old. A num- 
ber of the fourteen-year-olds assist- 
ed harvesters in a nearby clover 
field. Each carried a snack for noon 
lunch, and we had a splendid day. 

N. T. S., Captain. 





To GIRL SCOUTS 


In Washington and Suburbs 
Who are doing more than their bit. 


We congratulate you! And, as Official 
Outfitters to Girl Scouts in the District, 
we invite you to come and inspect our 
showing of Scout uniforms.and other 
equipment. 


The Hecht Ca. 


7th St., near F St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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THE BOX THAT WENT 
TO ITALY 


An editorial office is an editorial 
office except when it’s turned into a 
toy shop. That’s what happened to 
the Rauty office last month! 

Do you remember the appeal for 
toys for the Italian children, from 
Mrs. Springer, which appeared in 
the October Ratty? That appeal 
must have reached the hearts of a 
good many Girl Scouts, for immedi- 
ately after the publication of the 
magazine, boxes began to arrive, 
fairly spilling with the muslin dolls 
which Mrs. Springer had especially 
mentioned as being easy to send. 
The first box came from Sweet Pea 
Troop No. 41 and Daisy Troop No. 
5, both of Minneapolis. Soon after- 
wards packages from Carrollton, II- 
linois; Troop 80, New York; Au- 
gusta, Maine; Doyleston, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Buttercup and Tulip 
Troops, Minneapolis, reached us. 

You can’t imagine the number of 
kinds of dolls there were in those 
bundles — Santa Clauses, Babies, 
Teddy-bears, Peter Rabbits, Red 
Riding Hoods, Elephants, Frogs, 
Cats, Black Mammies, Clowns, Chi- 
ndmen, and Ducks. Surely the Ital- 


ian little folks will have plenty of 
choice. 

The box was sent on its way the 
first week in November, so that by 
the time this magazine reaches you, 
busy fingers will be sewing and 
stuffing those toys to provide a mer- 
ry Christmas for the children of It- 
aly from the Girl Scouts of America! 


ROLL CALL WEEK 


Many of you have already heard 
of the Red Cross Roll Call Week to 
be held December 16th to 28rd. One 
of the features of that week will be 
the performance in hundreds of cit- 
ies and towns of the Masque writ- 
ten by Percy MacKaye, entitled 
“The Roll Call.” 

The Red Cross has appealed to 
the Girl Scouts to co-operate in this 
entertainment wherever possible. 
You will probably be called upon by 
your Local Chapter to help in some 
way. Give all the assistance you 
can, for the end of the war does not 
mean the end of the good work the 
Red Cross is doing. There will still 
be sick soldiers to be taken care of 
for a good many months, and there 
is an immense amount of civilian re- 
lief work to be done. 


TURQUOISE & DIAMONDS 
(Continued from page 7 


sending me in your direction, and he 
says he’s coming up next year to 
thank you, and to see us at work, 
and he wants you to teach me a lot 
of the things you will know when 
you have finished this year at your 
school. Oh, Jen, dear, I want to put 
my arms around you and kiss you, 
and tell you how much you mean to 
me and I am trying to be your bro- 
ther, as I promised Bob’s picture I 
would when I came away, or a sis- 
ter, or something, now and forever, 
With all my heart, 
Jo. 

Jennie Henderson laid down the 
letter and picked up the small en- 
velope. She could not see it very 
well, and her hands trembled as she 
opened it. Inside was a pink slip, 
which she unfolded, but the writing 
on it blurred, and she had to wipe 
her eyes more than once before she 
could read it. Then she gave a lit- 
tle cry. It was a cheque for one 
hundred dollars, payable to her or- 
der, and with it was a gay little card 
that said: 

“Merry Christmas from Jo and 
her Dad.” 








THE H. W. GRAY CO. 





Catalogue and sam- 
ple copies sent on 
receipt of request. 


Selected List of FOLK SONGS, SINGING GAMES 
MORRIS, SWORD AND COUNTRY DANCES 


Especially compiled for Scouts. 
and Singing Games with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
Edited by Charles H. Farnsworth and Cecil J. Sharp. 


Board covers, price $1.00— Book of words only 10 cts. Contains 33 songs 
for use at Camp Fires or Marching, 7 Singing Games and 9 Chanteys. 
These Chanteysare especially suitable for use at Drill or Working Parties. 





Lonesome Times 


Folk Songs from the Kentucky Mountains. 
and edited by Loraine Wyman. Pianoforte accompani- 
ment by Howard Brockway. 


Paper $1.00 — Board $1.50 


A Selected List of Country Dances with music and in- 
struction for the Dance is issued. 


Price 10 cents each Dance. 


THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
2 West 45th Street, 


Folk Songs, Chanteys 


Collected 


New York 








SOLE AGENTS for NOVELLO & CO. 
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OUR FIRST VICTORY 
GIRLS 


The first Girl Scout Troop to re- 
spond to the appeal made on behalf 
of the Victory Girls’ Division of the 
United War Fund sent a message 
that is as inspiring as it is brief. It 
follows: 

“This troop will be a Victory 
Troop. Each Girl a Victory Girl. 
Every Girl Pulling for Victory. We 
Can Do It! 

“Mrs. H. N., Captain, 
“Wicasset, Maine.” 

That is the right kind of spirit! 
Since then other responses have 
come in—one of them, a telegram 
from Covington, Kentucky, sets a 
record for Scout Victory Girls that 
will not easily be beaten. The tele- 
gram reads: 

“Every Girl Scout Covington, 
Kentucky, one hundred per cent. for 
Victory. One hundred fifty-five girls 
pledged nine hundred ten dollars. 

“R. E. N., Local Director.” 

An average of almost six dollars 


apiece! Isn’t that splendid. 
From the Bronx, New York, 


comes a letter telling of the work 
the girls there have already started 
to do to earn their pledges. “For 
the Drive some troops are taking in 
mending; others are getting house- 
keeper jobs; some are acting as 
messengers and clerks.” 

In a bulletin just issued by the 
University of the State of New 
York, prepared by Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, Acting State Commissioner 
of Education and a member of the 
Albany Council, the following sug- 
gestions for earning money are giv- 
en to Victory Girls: addressing en- 
velopes, making Christmas tree or- 
naments, dressing dolls for Christ- 
mas, making buttonholes, cleaning 
and renovating hair-ribbons, prepar- 
ing and packing luncheons for indi- 
viduals or groups, cleaning silver, 
polishing floors, washing curtains, 
taking care of small children, etc. 

Remember, Victory Girls have un- 
til the first of next March to pay 
their pledges, but it is better not to 
wait until the last minute to do it. 
Get your troop busy now and tell us 
how you are earning your money! 


SAMPLES, PLEASE! 


In the November Ratty an an- 
nouncement was made as follows: 
“Girl Scouts who make their own 
uniforms and buy their own mate- 
rial, may purchase buttons, provided 
they buy khaki of the official color 
and provided they use the official 
pattern.” 

It is requested, however, that all 
troops or individuals who are plan- 
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The RALLY 


ning to buy khaki submit samples to 
National Headquarters before buy- 
ing, so that there may be no doubt 
about the cloth being of the proper 
color. 


MAKE YOUR OWN CRESTS 


Those scouts who have failed to 
find their favorite flowers among the 
stock crests carried by Headquar- 
ters, will be glad to know that the 
following has been voted by the 
Standards Committee. “Voted: That 
blank crests be sent to troops upon 
request and scouts be permitted to 
embroider their own crests, provided 
the design is approved by the local 
council, or where there is no local 
council, by the captain. 


OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS 

The official officers uniform con- 
sists of a Norfolk jacket and Girl 
Scout skirt. 

It has been voted by the Execu- 
tive Board “That officers may select 
their own material for uniforms pro- 
vided they buy suitable material of 
the official color and provided they 
use the official pattern.” To be sure 
that material is suitable, officers are 
required to send samples to Nation- 
al Headquarters for approval. 


OFFICIAL UNIFORMS 


There will be two new uniforms 
for Girl Scouts, a long coat and a 
short coat and skirt. The long coat 
may be worn with either bloomers or 
a skirt. A separate blouse must be 
worn under the short coat. Both 
uniforms are simple enough in de- 
sign to be made at home by the girls. 
It is hoped that girls in a locality 
will adopt the similar uniform, either 
all wear the long coat or all the 
short coat and skirt. They will be 
made of a lighter weight material. 
This makes them easier to wash and 
press and a girl can look trim and 
smart if she dampens and _ presses 
her uniform each time she wears it. 
All uniforms now in possession of 
Girl Scouts are official until they are 
worn out, and new initials of G. S. 
for lapels may be purchased at 
Headquarters and put on old uni- 
forms. The initials G. S. will be 
embroidered on the lapels of the 
coats. LLEWELLYN Parsons. 





THE FOURTH LOAN 

Practically all of the records of 
work done by the Girl Scouts in the 
Fourth Liberty Loan have been re- 
ceived at National Headquarters. 
By the time you receive this copy of 
the Ratty, we will be busy checking 
up figures and compiling statistics, 
so that you may have a full report 
for the January Ratty. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Miss Cora Nelson, National Field 
Captain, is working in New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, co-operating with 
the War Camp Community Service 
in the work for younger girls. She 
has alreadv begun the organization 
of scouting, and expects to start a 
class for Girl Scout Leaders later on. 

Miss Laura P. Holland, National 
Field Captain, is at present in De- 
troit, in answer to a number of ap- 
peals from captains and others in- 
terested in scouting. Miss Holland 
writes enthusiastically of her recent 
work in Minneapolis, which was suc- 
cessful, although the town was prac- 
tically closed up due to the epidemic 
of influenza. Part of this success 
was due to the fact that it was pos- 
sible to use the cabin of Miss Mar- 
jorie Edgar, for outdoor meetings, 
the only kind permitted. 

While in Minneapolis Miss Hol- 
land attended the War Camp Com- 
munity Service School, conducted by 
Mrs. Eva Whiting White. There 
were in attendance- about thirty 
young women from nearby states, 
appointed by the Government to re- 
ceive intensive training in the aims 
of the W. C. C. S. before they were 
assigned as organizers of Girls 
Work in War Camp Communities. 
Miss Holland was given twenty min- 
utes on the program and had oppor- 
tunities for many personal confer- 
ences with students. 

Miss Cora Neal, National Field 
Captain, is finishing her vacation in 
Washington. She expects to return 
to her work in the South as soon as 
a decrease in influenza makes it pos- 


sible. 
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NEW FIELD CAPTAIN 


Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of a new National Field 
Captain, Mrs. A. J. Mundy. Mrs. 
Mundy comes from Millis, Massa- 
chusetts, where she has been associ- 
ated with Girl Scout work for the 
past three years. She has been an 
active Commissioner, working very 
closely with the troops, as well as a 
valued member of the Executive 
Committee of the Northeastern Fed- 
eration of Girl Scout Councils. 

During the past summer Mrs. 
Mundy had charge of the Agricul- 
tural work at the Girl Scout Federa- 
tion camp at Norwood, Mass. The 
garden, run by the girls, furnished 
the camp with vegetables for the 
whole summer, and there was a big 
surplus left over at the end of the 
season for canning. 

Mrs. Mundy’s work as National 
Field Captain began on the first of 
November in Syracuse. 
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SCOUTING MEANS. 
SERVICE 





No service is too sill 
No airs is too great 
‘or the Gul Scout 


Not petting. but givin 
Not rights, but responsi 
orm the basis of 


The Girl Scout Law 


ilities 





- SCOUTING MAKES 
for HEALTH 
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The healthy thy girls 6 of to-day 


USEFUL Esaeraaes and the 
VIGOROUS MOTHERSof tomorrow 


SCOUTING gives 
Outdoor exercise 
All-round training 
Habits of health 


SCOUTING BUILDS 
CHARACTER 


Generosity 
Jnitiative 
Reliability 
Loyalty 


Usetul ness -- 


‘Tbrift 
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SCOUTING as 
WAR SERVICE 


> oe — - 
DOING HER “BIT"SO THAT MOTHER 
CAN DO HER RIT™ 


GIRL SCOUTS SERVE UNCLE SAM 


Releasing adult 

Selling bonds 

Acting as government messengers 

Saving food, clothing and materials 

Raising, canning and ’ 
dehydrating vegetables 

Doing Red Cross work 





SCOUTING TRAINS 


Self-control IN DEMOCRACY 


Cheerfulness 
Obedience 


Service 





Pa ce Bere 
Loyal to the Girl Scout Law 
Bound by the Girl Scout Promise 

the Girl Scouts 
learn to “pull together” 
for the common good 





A Set of Girl Scout Posters 


In response to wide demand, these 
five posters have just been made for the 


Girl Scouts. 


They are ready for use in Field 
Work, in Local Offices, at Exhibits and 
everywhere else that it is desirable to 
show the spirit of scouting in picture 
form. 


Every Local Office will want at least 
one set; many will want two, one. for 


framing in the office and one for outside 


field work. 

These posters are 16) inches by 
27% inches. They are tinted in deli- 
cate colors. 

The price is $5.00 per set, or $1.00 
each. 

Address National Headquarters, Girl 
Scouts, One Madison*Avenue, New York 
City. 


ORDER PROMPTLY. 



































Wid Lead dee Gos 


Complete outfits of Girl Scout 
suits and accessories, including: 
Blouses, skirts, middies, bloom- 
ers and coats; junior middies and 
bloomers, felt hats, khaki hats, 
Girl Scout handkerchiefs with 
emblem, black neckerchiefs, 
canteens, whistles, belts, manila 
rope and camping accessories. 





The Sigmund Eisner Company 


National Official Outfitter for Girl Scouts 


MAIN OFFICES: N. Y. SALESROOM: 
RED BANK, N.J. 105 FIFTH AVENUE 
FACTORIES: 

Red Bank, N. J. Newark, N. J. South Amboy, N. J. 
Freehold, N. J. Long Branch, N. J. Elizabeth, N. J. 

Chrome, N. J. Carteret, N. J. 
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